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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Garland of Witand Love. 
4 TALE OF THE REFORMATION: 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


The cry of “treason and the Green Cas- 
sock!” reached the ranks of the Reformers 
without the walls, and redoubled energy of ac- | 
tion ensued. In the mean time the imperial 
soldiers at the command of De Angennes, sei- 
zed the Green Cassock, and were about to drag 
him to the top of the tower for execution, when. 
the Count reluctantly interfered. 

“The arch rebel, de Montausier, must bleed 
first ;” said he, “such were the Elector’s orders. 
But carry that mountain robber and place him 
upon the bastion. That will intimidate that 
rebel host of Sweden and they will cease 
their thunderings. Soldiers follow me.” 

Led on by the impetuous Count, a guard of 
fifty men descended to the dungeons, and with 


he placed his torch nearer the speaker and re- 
cognized the features of the holy prelate.— 
Mystery—deep mystery veiled all the transac- 
tions of the past half hour, nor could the re- 
suscitated Bishop enlighten bim upon the sub- 
ject. He was inthe custody of the Green Cas- 
sock in the Black Forest—had been forced to 
swallow a sleeping potion prepared by him, and 
when he awoke to consciousness the stygian 
darkness of adamp cell encircled him. The 
Count stood in silence endeavoring to solve 
the mystery when the voice from the dark 


strife, but the ery of “Gustavus and Sweden” 
struck terror to theenemy. They were taken 
by surprise,for they little dreamed that the no- 
ble men there incarcerated were free from 
their fetters and armed for battle. 

When they recognized their leader as the 
Duke de Montausier, they were seized with 





superstitious trepidation and “a miracle! a mir- 
_acle!” echoed from lip to lip. They imagined 

supernatural interference, .their courage wan- 
|; ed, and soon the brave Reformers were mas- 


end of the gailery again startled his apprehen- | ters of the Castle. They found that the Green 
sions. It sounded like a death-knell through | Gassock had been conveyed to the place of ex- 
the gloomy adyta, for it was the watch-word | ecution, and proceeded hither. There lay the 
and war-cry of the Reformers, “Gustavus and | noble Captain,fast fettered,covered with blood, 





brutal force dragged the supposed duke from 
his cell, while every imprecation iniquity could 
express was showered upon him. 

“Such imprecations are just,” said a voice 
from the fartherend of the gloomy gallery. 

The Count and his associates, superstitious 
in the extreme, imagined that it wasa voice 
from a ghostly visitant, and would have beat 
a retreat had not the words been of an appro- 
ving nature. The horror-stricken Bishop who 

scovered from his lethargy, and finding 

“self in an unknown dungeon, surrounded 

..rce soldiers, was speechless with terror. 
He presently recognized the imperial uniform, 
and trusting in their loyalty to the Emperor 
he could not suppose that they had joined the 
enemy, therefore he ventured to address them. 

“Do you know aught of the Bishop of Bre- 
men ?” said he. 

“Heaven rest his soul,” replied the Count, 
repeating a pater noster. 

“But hold thy prate, villain, nor tarnish 
his memory with thy heretical breath. Look 
at me!” continued the Count. “Three days 
since, and the rod of thy power was held over 
me, supported by the numbers of a bandit 
Captain. Thou hast turned a traitor to thy a- 
dopted country, disturbed the already troubled 
waters of rebellion, and with reckless audacity 
breathed thy infernal doctrines within the 
sanctuary of theCount de Angennes. But re- 
venge is sweet. Soldiers to your duty!” 

“De Angennes!” cried the Bishop, “Is de 
Angennes yet a friend to the Holy Church ?” 

“He is, and ever will be, notwithstanding the 
opposition of such royal rebels as thou.” 

“Hold! hold!” cried the Bishop, “seest thou 
this crucifix, seest thou this golden rose—badg- 
es of my holy office? Thine eyes are blinded, 
noble brother, with thy thirst for revenge—just 

ptevenge albeit. But instead of the Duke de 
Montausier, thou art lavishing curses upon the 
Bishop of Bremen.” 

he Count was struck with amazement as | 








Sweden.” 


Twice didthat sound reverberate among the 


arches of that gloomy prison house, when sud- 
denly the door of each cell opened and ae agr- 
med noble stepped forth, echoing with fearful 
emphasis that glorious battle-cry. The Count 
and his followers, overpowered not only by 
numbers but by sudden fear, yielded as prison- 
ers without resistance, and all but de Angennes 
were confined in the cells. He readily recog- 
nized the features of the Duke and Anhalt, but 
his proud spirit could not brook thesubmission 
of asking mercy and he submitted in sullen si- 
lence. 

“We have again met, noble sir,” said the 
Duke, addressing him, “with no better feelings 
than at our last meeting. Thou hast said, re- 
venge is sweet, and I will .profit by thy senti- 
ments. The noblest revenge, sir, is forgive- 
ness, and although thou hast thirsted for my 
blood yet I do not covet thine. Go, sir,and at 
the altar of thy God ask that forgiveness which 
mortal cannot grant. Go and invoke the spir- 
it of meditation,and under its influence peruse 
the volume of reason and Revelation, and ob- 
serve the grossness of thy errors in baitling a- 
gainst the friends of Liberty. That Green 


Cassock—he whom thou hast repeatedly called | 


a mountain robber, possesses the noblest heart 
in Germany, and if bravery and humanity are 
shining virtues and ought to be honored, that 
brave man deservesthy esteem. I forgive thee, 


}not of hisown for he was uninjured, but of 
| three of the guards who conveyed him hither, 
| Who had been mortally wounded by the weap- 
ons of the Reformers. Fortunately they were 
“© situated that they were guarded from the 
| fire Orthe imperial army by one side of the 
bastion, While atthe same time they were in 
| full view of the Kefprmers. The Green Cas- 
| sock was immediately released, and the next 
| moment the pare white bateer of the Cross 
| waved over the Citadel of Leipste ike the 
bright star of Hope that suddenly burves forth 
| from amid the dark vapors of despondency,, 
! renovating the fatigued heart and cheering 
| the drooping spirit, did that banner appear to 
| the Reformers as it was suddenly unfurled up- 
| onthe battlements of Pleisenturgh. The gates 
| of the city were attacked with renewed vigor, 
and at last gave way to the battle axe of the 
| Scandinavian. The host of the Reformers 
pressed forward—the imperial arniy was driv- 
en before them like chaff upon the wind, for 
the sudden appearance of that Banner upon 
the Castle had unnerved every arm, and a con- 
tinned cry ‘for Gustavus and Liberty’ burst 
forth from the lips of the people as the Reform- 
ers gained vantage ground. At last the impe- 
rialarmy beat a retreat, closely pursued by 
| Gustavus beyond the suburbs of the city while 
hisrahks were continually swelling with deser- 
ters from the columns of the enemy. Driven 
to the bank of the river,and too much weakened 
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noble sir, and shall grant thee liberty when it is | by slaughter and desertion to maintain a com- 
prudent ; and remember, mercy, not revenge, ! bat, the Flector displayed a flag of truce which 
is the attribute of a true Christian’s character.” | was immediately granted b¥ the noble-hearted 

The old Count was silent. He felt the re- | Gustavus, and the clamor of war ceased, As 
buke but his bigoted and servile heart dared | ‘he Reformers returned into the city, | he peo- 
not own conviction in the presence even of 4 | ple evinced every demonstration of joy, and 
fettered functionary of the church. Despair the loud pzens of victory were sounded in eve- 
again seized the Bishop and in his phrenzy he | Ty quarter. Gustavus was conveyed in triumph 
cursed the day of his birth. to Pliesenburgh, where, for the first time he 


A loud shout rang through the citadel that | looked upon those brave men, who, from their 
reached even these subterranean abodes, and | exertions in the cause of Freedom he identifi- 


the name of the Green Cassock was the bur- | ed with his success. 
den. It soon became known that the Bishop of 


The Duke and his brave companions flew to | Bremen and the Count de Angennes were 
the corridor adjoining the tower, into which | prisoners in the Castle, and the people became 
were flowing hundreds who were thirsting for | clamorous in their demands for the head of the 
the blood of the Duke and the Green Cxssock. | former. The old Count had gained the re- 
They left two of their companions to guard the | spect and veneration of all, and the crime of 
Bishop and the Count, whilstther expelled the! his being a loyalist was overlooked; but the 
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Most burning hatred had long existed towards | 


the odious Bishop. Prudence demanded ac- 
tion upon the subject, and the prisoners who 
were confined in the cells were brought out,ac- 

mpanied by the Bishop and the. Count de 

ngennes, and placed in a conspicuous position 
in front of the Castile. A strong guard was 
necessary to prevent the populace from 
violence to their persons, and there was a con- 
tinval ery for the head of the Bishop. At 
length the Green Cassock mounted the pedes- 
tal of a broken statue and addressed the mul- 
titude. 


“Friends of Religion—friends of Liberty 
and your country—you see before you the Out- 
law of the Black Forest, whom the world calls 
the Green Cassock. Against the laws of my 
country haye I sinned in arming as an individ- 
ual against its citizens. But let him who has 
seen me stripping the poor man of his pittance 
—who has seen me trampling upon the feeble 
power of the weak—robbing virtue of its glit- 
tering jewels, or treading upon just laws, come 
forth and lay his accusation at the feet of your 
deliverer, the godlike Gustavus.” ; 


“None! none!” shouted the multitude. 
The Green Cassock proceeded : “Let him 


' long live Frederick ! 





who has complained of my want of humanity 
—who hagseen me spilling the blood of 4 <ub- 
ject of Perdinand in inzlorious Suimbat—who 
has seen me light the torch a“midnight to fire 


the qgenicil of the sleeper, let him come for- 
ward with his Acdéusations.” “Not one !” a- 
= resound ad the multitude. He proceeded: 
I arm d in defiance of the laws, because jus- 
ce bore no part in their construction. Iarmed 
that I might serve my country for her glory— 
for the maintenance of her privileges and mor- 
al worth—for the destruction of that mighty 
power whose soul] is at Rome, which has so 
long ruled my couniry with an iron rod. No 
sinister motives actuated me in forming my 
resolution. As yet, few know me—whence I 
am and what my true character is. Among 
this assembly I see many veterans who stood 
upon the walls of Prague battling for the un- 
fortunate Frederick, and here,” pointing to de 
Angennes, “is one who was his noblest suppor- 
ter, but the specious reasonings of a mitred 
servant of Urban have diverted his steps from 
the ways of Liberty and true Religion. That 
Prince was driven into exile and poverty, and 
obscurity has since hidden him from the world. 
But behold!” and he raised his voice io its 
highest key, “behold, he hath stepped “forth 
from his hiding place, the dissipation of the 
clouds of oppression reveals him to your view, 
and he who now @ldresses you as the Green 
Cassock and a robber is none other than Fred- 
erick, Emperor of Bohemia.” 


A deafening shout of “long live Frederick !” 
burst from the excited throng, and the thou- 
sands pressed forward to kiss his hand, or even 
to touch his garments. 


The Count de Angennes was overcome—the 

_ remembrance of other days— of the peace that 
reigned amid, and the happinessthat beautified 
society during the brief reign of the youthful 
sovereign, contrasted with the brutal tyranny 
of the church, and the dist-ess consequent to 
such oppression,subverted his bigotry—rent the 
veil which solong had shrouded the truth from 
his vision, and with humble reverence he knelt 
atthe feet of the two legitimate sovereigns— 
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legitimate, because they were the choice of the| country.. She gazed upon his portrait until she 


people. . 


imagined it animated, and she felt ready to 


“Light! light!” cried the multitude, “Light ' bow before the image of him she adored.— 
dawns upon Saxony! Long live Gustavus!} The Duke de Montausier still pressed his suit, 


Down withthe Bishop!” 
But the voice of Gustavus hushed that throng 
into silence. He entreafed them to lay aside 
their hatred, and exercise mercy and movera- 
tion. 
be gained by mild measures, and he advised 
them to spare the life of the Bishop, but on 
condition of his leaving Germany. The word 
of Gustavus determjned every thing. The 
people looked upon him as a deliverer, and his 
recommendations were assented to. It was a 
glorious day for Saxony, nay, for Germany— 
for the world. ‘The Hero of the North had 
subdued the most powerful army of Europe, 
and had conquered the prejudices of besotted 
bigotry. The Countde Angennes,the most ef- 
ficient enemy of the Reformers, had embraced 
the standard of Liberty, and the power of the 
warlike Bishop of Bremen was vroken into 
fragments never again to be cemented. 

Joy pervaded Leips.«, and preparations were 
making to celebyate the victory of Gustavus, 
when a heraid proclaimed that the Elector was 
rallyimg his forces at Lutzen, and had been re- 


| inforced bj aconsiderable army from Lithunia. 


No time was to be lost, and ere another day 
had elapsed the Reformers were again on the 
march for battle. They found theenemy pre- 
pared to receive them, and sanguinary was 
that combat. The army of Gustavus was led 
on by brave men, for all the actors in the scene 
at Leipsie were arrayed, beneath his standard, 
and they soon bore off the palm of victory.— 
But just as the shout of conquest burst from 
the ranks of the Reformers, a random shot 
from the enemy passed through the columns 
onthe van, carrying death on its wing. The 
Hero of Sweden was one who stood in its 
track, and he fell never 4o rise again. The 
Duke de Montausier and Frederick were at his 
side when he received that death shot, and for- 
tunately remained unhurt; for the Scandina- 
vian legions, seeing their leader fall prepared 
to flee in dismay, but they succeeded in rally- 
ing them before the enemy discovered their 
confusion, and thereby seeured the victory—a 
victory which gave the final death-blow to pa- 
pal power in Germany. 

The thousands of the adherents of the youth- 
ful King followed in mournful silence the lit- 
ter which contained the dying hero as he was 
conveyed back to Leipsic, and the sudden joy 
of the people was turned to lamentation and 
mourning. Yet they were cheered by the ti- 
dings of victory, and the Duke de Montausier 
was immediately elevated to the command of 


the army, upon the refusal of Frederick who} 


sought the repose of private life rather than 
the exciting scenes of the council and the bat- 
tle field. 





Winter had passed—the flowers of Spring 
had beautified the landscape and faded away— 
the fruits of summer had ripened and been 


yet the grief of Julia de Angennes for the 
death of Gustavus remained unchanged. She 
felt as if a star she worshipped had disappear- 
ed from the heavens—as if the Spirit of De- 
liverance had departed from her unhappy 





He pointed out the many advantages to | 





gathered, and the hues of autumn had begun}! 


to paint all nature in its various colors, and } 
‘ recommendation with which it was accompa- 





and the eloquence of Anhalt, and the acquies- 


cence of the old Count favored his passion.— 
Julia was accomplished, and he sought to win 
her affections by an effort of genius, and in 
that he succeeded. 

As she entered her room one morning—the 
natal day of the year—she found a splendidly 
wronght casket lying beside the portrait of 
Gustavus, upon her toilet, Within it was a 
poetical garland, formed of pieces of vellum, 
upon which were painted in miniature, the 
most beautiful flowers, by an eminent artist of 
the day. Undereach flower was written a 
madrigal peeuliarly fascinating, upon the 
flower above it; making in eaeh some allusion 
to the fair owner. The greatest wits of the 
time were employed to assist in writing these 
little poems, and many of them were the am- 
orous effusions c! the Duke himself. It was 
decorated by a frontispiece which represented 
a garland composed of these twenty-nine flow- 
ers, and in turning over a leaf,a cupid was 
seen paintedin glowingcolors. This garland* 
formed by the hands of Wit and Love, was 
precisely suited to the taste of Julia, and emi- 
nently so to the hopes of the donor. Her con- 
ceptions of the Duke were exalted—she-acqui- 
esced in the revoeation of her vow which 
death had already sanctioned, and she consen- 
ted to become the bride of the Duke de Mon- 
tausier, who was subsequently made Elector of 
Bohemia ; filling with honor and dignity that 
station which the unfortunate Frederick left 
when he consented to assume the purple. 





**At tho sale of the Library of the Duke de Ia Valliere, in 
1784, among its literary curiositiesthis garland appeared.— 
It was actually sold for the extravagant sum of 14,510 livres ! 
In the revolution of France it found its way into England. A 
bookseller offered it for sale at the enormous price of 500}. ster- 
ling.’ —D’'IsRac.Lt. 





IMPERIAL PRESENTS. 

The empéror Napoleon was of a most munif- 
icent disposition; he gave away a great deal, 
and always timed his liberality seasonably,ex- 
ercising it with a caplivaling grace, as if he 
were obliging himself instead of the recipient. 
When he gave, it was always the recompense 
for longand faithfulservices. He had a great 
affection and esteem for the minister of finance, 
the Count Mollien. M. Mollien appeared at 
the Tuilleries on the first of January to offer the 
compliments of the season to his imperial mas- 
ter, whoreceived him with great kindness. 

“M. Mollien,” inquired he, “is your lady 
fond of chocolate ?” 

“Yes, sire, she drinks it frequently.” 

“T have just received some of an excellent 
quality, and I wish to send her a sample.as a 
new-year’s gift. Will you have the kindness 
to present it to her ia my name, and say that I 
expect she will prepare it herself? Here are 
some of the eakes: you must tell her not to 
waste any, as it is very scarce ; but let her 
taste it, and I think she will like it. 

The minister returned home, gave his wife 
the emperor’s present, and informed her of the 


nied. Madame Mollien prepared to comply 
with the injunction, and unsealed the cakes of 
chocolate. Beneath each envelope she found 
a considerable sum in bank notes, 
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Fashionable Partics and Late Hours. 
BY M. M. NOAH. 


We are killing ourselves in this country by 
inches, and that for a tall man or an amazoni- 
an woman, is a dreadful reflection. In sooth, 
our late hours break in terribly on real com- 
fort, sound health, and that refreshing sleep 
which “seals up the eyelids” in calm and soft 
repose, and ministers to our real enjoyments. 
We marvel why fashion, instead of being rep- 


resented in bewitching and atiractive colors, is , 


not drawn with qa Medusa’s head, fiery eyes 


and snaky crest—or, under thesilken cowl and | 
wreaths of roses, a skeleton head peeping out | 


as a Warning—a caution in Lime—a memento mo- | 
ri. In this country we eatand drink ourselves | 
to death with much more rapidity than they do | 
at the Sandwich Islands. 

I meta friendon the pave last weeh,who said, 
**Will you come to our party to-morrow night | 
“A party? How? Comfortable dish of tea, 
game of whist, glass of whiskey punch, and a 
sandwich, eh?” .“Oh, no—a real tearer—a 
regular turn out—been preparing a fortnight. 
F must give a couple every year for the sake of 
the world, you know.” “The world, ha!— 
Well, I’ll come, and if I don’t, you won’t miss 
me in the squeeze. Tell me, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, how much will the party cost ?”— 
“Why, about fifieen hundred dollars.” 
teem hundred dollars! Prodigious! How 
many charming lertulias in Spain, converza- 
ziones in Italy, and soirees in France, would 
fifteen hundred dollars procure ?—and all this 


«» sum swallowed up in one dancing frolick !” 


I determined to go, and a friend promised to 
call for me in his carriage. I was ready at 
seven, and sat quigily until nine—half past 
nine—ten ; when just as I was ringing for my 
anes and preparing, as Monsieur Morbleu 
says, for my pighteaps, rat-tat-lat goes the 


‘coachman, and in walked my friend—pumps 
and tight pants on—whiie gloves and perfu- | 


“So, sir,a preity time you 
have called for me; why, I haveébeen ready 
since seven o'clock.” “Seven o’clock! why 
bless you, the company only begin to assemble 
atten ; and even now we are rather early’’— 
“Early, do yon call it? Go out to spend the 
evening at half past ten o’clotk! Well, well, 
I suppose we must not be out of the fashion— 
so come along.” 

Our carriage rattled up one of the principal 
streets, and a glare of light was showered in 
all directions from the house. We fell in be- 
hind a range of coaches, and had to wait until 
our turn, and found, on alighting, a retinue of | 
yellow servants to usher us into the mansion ; 
to take our coats, hats, and canes, and prepare 
us in form for the entree. Every thing was el- 
egant—gayety, fashion and pleasure reigned | 
triumphant; beauty in resplendent eaages ssa 
its halo over the scene; plenty from its golden | 
horn, was poured forth in all directions ; mu- 
sic, and the giddy dance, were kept up wiih 
unabated vigor, until the russet morn had near- 
ly flickered the east. I got home; tossed and 
tumbled for two or three hours in bed,and then 
rose for the duties of the day. 

Having occasion to call onan old genileman 
abcut twelve o’clock, I found him in his parlor 
with the breakfast table before him. ‘What, 
wot breakfasted yet 7” 


med handkerchief. 


wh. 
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is for my daughters, who came from = party 
about three o’clock, and are not yetup.” Ina 
few minutes the young ladies entered ; but 
oh how altered !—where were the bounding 
step and elastic gait—the brilliant eye, the jo- 
cund smile—ihe silken attire—the well dressed 
hair, and jewelled form of last night’s enter- 
tainment? They were pallid and exhausted 
|——their eye, their hair, their dress, all en dés- 
habille—both with a hectic cough—both look- 
ing as wo-begone and spiritless@s if they, had 





ad st H 


just escaped trom the seige of ‘Troy. 
you slept well, girls ?” said the anxious parent. 
| “Not a wink, father—we tossed and tumbled 
‘and worried for several hours, but not a wink 
of sleep—oh, my head, my head—and oh, my 
ibones, my bones.” “Probably your Feo: 
| ness arose from eating too heartily at supper.” 
“No such thing father—why, I only ate a little 
|chicken salad, a wing of turkey,some jelly, a 
few macaronies. and mottoes, a dozen pickled 
‘oysters, and drank a few glasses of champaign, 
that’s all—excepling a sponge cake or two, and 
la glass of lemonade, during dancing, anda lit- 
There’s Lizzy she ate 
twice as mach asl did.” “No I didn’t bat l 
was more select, father; a few slices of cold 
tongue—a piece of a-la-mode beef—three pick- 
Jes--a few olives—some blanc mange~two 
plates of ice-cream—a little floating island— 
some truffles and bon bons; and oranges, plum 


tle ginger sweetmeats. 


cake and custaids, during the evening. I’m. 


sure I don’t care much for solids.” “And did 
you dance after supper?” ‘To be sure we 
did ; one cotiliion, one contra dance, the ma- 
zourka anda gallopade.” The murder’s out ! 
no wonder at head aches, and bone aches, and 
heart aches, and sleepless hours, after so much 
eating, and then dancing on so much eating— 
charning these singular masses of food and 
contradictory condiments in a delicate female 
stomach with scarcely sufficient gastric juice to 
digestthe wing of a pheasant. That’s the way 
our girls kul themselves prematurely; that’s 
the cause of our heavy weekly lists of inter- 
ments ; of the many cases of constnyption, un- 
charitably carried to the credit of our climate. 
Alas! how many charming women are hurried 
to the grave by carelessness; by the bewitch- 
ing attractions of fashion; by keeping late 
hours ; by thin clothing, and by eating too 
much! The observation made by strangers is, 
“how pale and thin your ladies are!” Why 
will they not have resolution enough to diseard 
these seducing and destructive allurements; 
why not enjoy life soberly, discreetly, and pru- 
dently ? 

| What can be more agonizing to true affec- 
tion than to see the girlnourished with tender- 
; | Ness in infancy; amiable, intelligent and ac- 
complished, gradually sinking into the grave 
/epe she reaches th€age of womanhood? The 
| pride and delight of fond parents and numer- 
ous friends, the rose which early bloomed, dai- 

ly fading in the brilliancy of its colors, ‘and 

















drooping like the lily of the vale? Tosee the | 


eye, once so brilliant, sunken, heavy and doll 

| and the lips, once so ruby, now thin and palid 2 | 
To witness the being so beloved, so cherished, 

the victim of slow but unerring disease, not 
constitutional, but brought on by neglect, by 
fashion? to see the vision recede from the 
| Sight, step by step, until evening frowns upon 
its setting glory, and the tomb closes upon it 





“O yes, long ago—this | forever! 


‘Have | 


|have no Sister. 
woman rally you. 
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ANIMALS TURNED AUTHORS. 


If animals were to turn authors, the ea- 
gle would excel in epic, and the oh*") in 
pastoral poetry. . ‘The elephant would produce 
an excellent treatise on philosophy, the horse 


riculture, and the dog cut a figure in the drama. 
The writings of the montey would excel in 
satire and burlesque ; while the cat would be 


the lion would be bold, abrupt and Pindaric ; 
while the gander would be remarkable for the 
‘xtreme verbosity and diffuseness of his lan- 
guage. The badger would probably attempt a 
treatise on the medical effects of perfumes, the 
turkey a disquisition on the mock heroic, the 
genius of the owl would exhibit itself in the 
composition of elegies, epitaphs, and solemn 
dirges, and that of the bear in an essay on 
walizing. As for the hug, he would never ex- 
cel in polite literature but might.davor the 
world with a critical analysis of the philoso- 
phy of Bacon. The peacock would make aa 
excellent contributor to the Lady’s ‘Magazine 
and the annuals. 
erfully on the depopulating consequences of 
the Greenland fishery, and the pigeon on letter 
carrying. The goose would make a blue-stock- 
ing of the first class, and would be famvuus for 
dealing in scandal, the magpie would be a ng- 


As for the parrot, he would not indulge much 
in written composition, but be fond of showing 
off asa public speaker. For composing politi- 
cal harrangues, the ass would be unrivalled. 
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WEDDING RING*, 


The singular custom of wearing wedding 
rings, appears to have taken its rise among the 
Romans. Before the celebration of their nup- 
tials, there was a meeting of friends. at the 
house of the lady’s father, to settle the articles 
of the marriage contract, when it was agreed 
that the dowry should be paid down on the 
wedding day, or soon afier. On this occasion 
there was commonly a feast, at the conclusion 
of which, the man gave to the woman a ring 
asa pledge, which she put on the fourts finger 
of the left hand, because i! was believed that a 
nerve reached from there to the heart, and a day 
was then fixed for the marriage. 











Advantages of Female Conversation. 

Talk to women, talk to women as much 
as you can. This is the best school. This 
is the way to gain fluency, because you need 
not care what you say, had better not 
be sensible. They, too, will rally you on ma- 
ny points, and, as they are-women you will 
not be offended. Nothing is of so much im- 
portance, and'$o much use, to a young man en- 
| tering life, as to be well criticised by women. 
It isimpossible to get rid of those thousand bad 
habits which we pick up in boyhood without 
| this supervision.. Unfortunately you may 
But never be offended if a 

Encourage her, otherwise 
you will neverbe free from your awkwardness 
or many little oddities, and ony never 
learn to dress. 
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Religion is the anchor of the soul. 


employ his genius on chivalry, the cow on age 


distinguished by the sarcasm, envy and disin- - 
geniousness of her composition. The style of 


The whale would write pow-— 


torious plagiarist, cabbaging ideas at all hands. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


|brother of the ancient family. The exploits 
of this celebrated knight have been detailed 
| both in song andstory withthat veracity which 








THE WARWICK VASE. 


This celebrated Vase which is considered 
by connoisseurs as the finest and most perfect 
specimen of ancient sculpture extant, was dug 
up fromthe ruins of the Emperor Adrian’s 
palace at Tivoli, and was sent to England in 
1774 by the late Sir William Hamilton. In 
the September number (1832) of the Penny 
Magazine it is thus described. ‘The material 
of which it is made is white marble. Its form 
is nearly spherical, with a deep reverted rim. 
Two interlacing vines, whose stems run into | 
and constitute the handles, wreath their tend- 
rils with fruit and foilage round the upper patt. | 
The centre is composed of antique heads, | 
which stand forward in grand relief. A pan- | 
ther’s skin, with the thyrsus of Bacchus (a 
favorite antique ornament) and other embel- 
lishments,complete the composition. This vase 
is of a very large size, as it is capable of con- 
taining one hundred and sixty three gallons. 

This Vase is said to be the production of Ly- 
sippus, a statuary who lived in the age of Al- 
exander the Great, but amid all the ruin and 
desolation that has swept like a whirlwind— 
like a scathing fire—over the once glogous 
empires of the mighty Macedon, it has remained 
uninjused and come down to the present gene- 
ration a perfect el of the perfection of Gre- 
cian artand Grecian magnificence. It was 
purchased by the proprietor of Warwick Cas- 
tle and placed in a Green-house situated in the 
grounds belonging to it, and hence the name of 
the ‘Warwick Vase.’ - 

Warwick Castle is one of the most interest- | 
ing monuments of feudal grandeur in the king- 
dom of Great Britain, and is connected with 
some of the most important events in English 
idistory. Itissituated on the bank of the river 
Avon, and at present exhibits a venerable mix- 
ture of antique Saxon fortifications erecied 
prior to the Conquest,and the Gothic structures 
of its subsequent Norman masters.. Two of 
the ancient towers of the Keep are entire, one 
of which is called Guy’s, it being the exclusive 








apartment of the castle, for Guy, an elder 


characterizes the mercenary bards of feudal 
times, and as a matter of course he is said to 
have killed a giantand adragon. In an old 
ballad, quite as antiquated as some of the Gae- 
lic minstrelsy brought to light by Scott, his 
chief exploit is thus recorded : 


*On Dunmore heath T also slew 
A monstrous wild and cruel beast, 
Called the Dun-cow of Dunmore heath, 
Which many people had oppiest.’ 

Warwick castle still exhibits an armory fil- 
jed with all the species of weapons used when 
every castle was a citade] and every baron a 
sovereign. I have now in my possession (the 
property of afriend,) a drawing of a complete 
suit of steel fluted armor which once belonged 
to the heroic Guy, and is still in the possession 
of his lineal descendants. This drawing was 
executed from the original by an antiquarian 
of Manchester, (Eng.) in 1794. 

What a happy disparity exists between the 
state of society when those huge fortifications 
were erected as a necessary defence for man 
against his brother man, and that union of in- 
terests,—that peaceful dependence, and har- 
monizing good will which now make the so- 
cial compact what it was designed to be,—the 
great receptacle for all the choice gifts of hea- 
ven to man, where all unite in refining them, 
and gleaning from them the object of the com- 
mon pursuit of all—Happiness. We look up- 
on the feudal ages as upon 4 gorgeous picture 
of fancy—as a portraiture of the passions,pur- 
suits and mannersof beings of another sphere, 
or the creations of unreal dreams where truth 
hasno part inthe coloring. The dark shades 
of the picture are scarcely relieved by a line 
of light, and the eye rests upon its opacity with 
pain, while the bright tints are so brilliant and 
unsubdued that they dazzle the beholder with 
their glory. And yet, History hath fixed the 
signet of Truth upon the scene,and the beings 
that enliven the landscape-are brethren of the 
samerace as ourselves ; they professed the same 
religion, and nurtured those gems of Science 
which now illuminate the world. &. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE MONTH. 


This month is so called from Februus, a God 
of the Romans, to whose honor festivals were 
celebrated during this month, called Februa.— 
Mythologists have disputed as to the station 
this god holds among the deities, some calling 
him the father of Pluto, and others Pluto him- 
self. It is said that he was taken under the 
protection of Janus, who was King of Italy 
and the tutelar deity of the year, and at his 
death was appointed his successor to the scep- 
tre. He was siain by acentaur in a battle with 
the Thessalians and immediately apotheosised 
by the Romans. His festivals were celebrated 
by sacrifices ‘of beasts, gladiatorial amuse- 
ments in the amphitheatre, and processions of 
the vestal virginsof Rome. At first, the festi- 
val was of a solemn nature, but like all other 
celebrations of the kind it finally became in- 
corporated with the voluptuous saturnalia 
of the Bacchantes and its originality became 
destroyed. 

The fourteenth of this month is St. Valen- 
tine’s day so called from Valentinus, who was 
a priest of Rome about the year 270, and suf- 
fered martrydom under the reign of the Em- 
peror Aurelian. The fact that this day is a- 
bout the commencement of pairing time in 
England for the feathered songsters of the 
grove, gave rise toa most pleasing and harm- 
less custom among the youth of that country, 
of sending letters to each other containing 
madrigals or other efforts of genius, according 
to the capacities of the parties. It is a day 
when lovers exchange sych pledges of affec- 
tion without reserve, and friends imitate their 
example with equally praiseworthy motives.— 
It is estimated that upwards of two shundred 
thousand letters beyond the usual average 


don on that day ! 

The twegty-second is remarkable as the 
birth day of-our illustrious Washington, who, 
although he is not worshipped as a god by ex- 
ternal symbols and rites, yet in the hearts of 
the American people his name is deified asthe 
greatest and best, and thousands, nay, millions 
of the human family bow before the shrine of 
his numerous excellencies, emulous to imitate 
those shining virtues with which his memory 
is embalmed. Although the heroes of ancient 
days were elevated among the deities of earth 
and heaven—temples dedicated to their hom- 
age, and their names graven upon every al- 
tar-stone of Pagan worship, yet, how much 
more perishable is their glory than the memo- 
ry of him whose hand laid the corner stone of 
this temple of Freedom in the West, and 
whose name and deeds are deeply impressed 
upon the heart of every free-born son of Co- 
lumbia, which impression will be transmitted 
to the most remote generation of men. JZ 











COMPLIMENTARY. 


Anerratic poetical genius about town was 
highly delighted by an editor’s telling him he 
resembled Lord Byron. “Do you really think 
so?’ asked the moonstruck sonnetteer in an 
ecstacy—‘“pray in what respect ?” “Why you 





wear your shirt collar upside down, and get 
tipsy on gin and water.” 


pass through the two-penny post office of Lon- ° 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. — 
Constantinople and its Associations, 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A COSMOTOLITE. 


How soft and-balmy are the breezes that 
come up from the Bosphorus andthe Valley of 
Sweet waters laden with the freshness of the 
ocean’s wave andthe perfume of myriads of 
sweet flowers. I stand upon the summit of 
Bulgurlu a thousand feet above the sands of 
the Golden Horn, and look down upon venera- 
ble Estamboul,whose age is marked with more 
than twenty centuries! Isit possible that lam 
gazing uponthe Thracian village Lygos whose 
walls were reared when Greece was in her in- 
fancy? Is this the famed Zaregorod* of Rus- 
siaere Petersburgh arose upon the banks of the 
Neva—the Myklagardt of the Scandinavian 
hordes of Northern Europe in the tenth centu- 
ry? Itseems as if I wasdreaming and yet real- 
ity marks every feature of the scene. When 
{ trod the streets of Rome, the once rival sister 
of this Eastern Babel,and enquired for proofs of 
her ancient supremacy and sought for the 
brightness of her former glory within her ru- 
ined walls, the dilapidated Coliseum—the 
truncated columns of the Pantheon—the half 
buriéd mausoleum of Augustus—and the baths 
of Dioclesian only made a silent, solemn res- 
ponse. The relics of former grandeur with 
which the Capitoline Hill is studded—the tall 
obelisk of Thebes in Campus Martius,and the 
ruins that lie scattered around its base, all had 
a voice that savored of antiquity and told of 
crushed and departed magnificence. The glo- 
ry of her Republics, the might of her arms,the 
extent of her conquests and the grandeur of 
her Ceasars, all passed in review before my 
mental vision, and-overwhelmed me with sen- 
sations of aweand reverence. But now,when 
I look down upon this city of equal antiquity 
and turn back a few centuries when it was the 
seat of the Eastern Empire—the throne of 
Theodoric the Great—the Wolfgang of Teu- 
tonic romancers—and view her seven hills— 
the acqueduct of Valens—thegfortress of the 
Seven Towers—the place of the Golden 
Gate whose portals were crowded with liver- 
ied ichoglans when Selim swayed the Ottoman 
sceptre—and the broad Hyppodrome—all rich 
to overflowing with great historical events,that 
reverence for imperial Rome is departed and 
the wildest flight of my imagination is circum- 
scribed within the scene before me. Venera- 
ble Old city! Let me view thee as in times 
past when the crown of Christendom rested 
upon thy head. 

What means that dense crowd in the Hyp- 
podrome ? See! the tall obelisk with its brazen 
tripod nods to and fro by the convulsive motions 
of that living ocean. Who is that crowned 
head who stands upon the portico of yon hea- 
then temple with a roll in his hand? It is the 
Emperor Justinian with the glorious gospel,en- 


deavoring to illuminate a yet benighted people. } 


But hark! The blast of the trumpet, the sound 
of the cymbal, the clangor of chariot wheels 
approach! ‘“Belisarias Gloria Romanorum !” 
bursts from that multitude and rolls like a peal 
of thunder over Byzantinm. The throng re- 
eedes from the gates—the foaming steed of the 
herald dashes within the area—the chariot of 
the mighty conqueror rolls in and thrice makes 
the circuit of that great square followed by 


— ———— 
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Gelimer King of the Vandals in chains.— 
The wealth of Carthage is scattered among 
the multitude, and again the deafening shout, 
“ Belisarias Gloria Romanorum” shakes the firm 
earth. The conqeror throws aside his honorary. 
crown, and bows at the feet of the beautiful. 
empress Thedosia, once an obscure actress of 


Rome. . 


clad in therichest verdure,and peopled with the 
votaries of easeand pleasure. Yonder is Scu- 
tari,with its vast cemetry—a populous city of 
the dead+-shaded with dark and everlasting 
cypresses, and beautified with sarcophaguses 
and temple-like tombs, and across the sea of 
Marmora almost at the extremity of my vision, 


| rises the hoary brow of Olympus whose crest 


I pass over a few centuries more and greater. } Was the citadel of the gods, and whose vicin- 


events burst upon my views The banner of | 
the Cross still waves from the fortress of the 
Seven Towers, yet it is stained with the blood 
of Constantine Palwologus. 


age was the seat of classic and mythological 
lore. But the voice of the muezzin from the 
minarets calling out “mashallah ! mashallah !!" 


But what means Hos the-deep-toned tambourine summoning the 


that commotion in the West. Lo! the valley | people to prayers, comes up from the city at my 


of Auvergne is filled with the thousands of 
Europe. Priests, princes and vassals are there 
mingled listening to the voice of Urban who 
is preaching death tothe Saracen!’ A Hermit* 
is visiting every court infusing the fire of en- 
thusiasm into every heart,and the spiritof chiv- 
alry isclothing every knight in panoply., One 
soul seems to animate the multitude. Every 


feet, and I will accompany the hundreds who 
are pouring therein to deliver their,orisons at 
the shrine of the Holy Prophet. LJ. B. 








es, For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
a CONVERSATION, 
The influence which a man possesses who 
is gifted with great conversational powers is 


eye is turned towards the city of the Holy Sep-| almostincalculable. Whatever station he may 


ulchre and thou magnificent Stamboul art to 
be the flocd-gate through which that torrent’ 
must flow into the Holy Land. 

See! from the forests of Gerinany—from 
the fruitful fields of Britain—from the vine-clad 
hills and valleys of France and Italy a host is 
pressing forward toward the Empire of Alex- 


fill in life, whether he manages the complica- 
ted machinery of commercial business, or la- 
bors with the pen at the desk of silent study— 
whether he stands as an actor within the coun- 


cil halls of his country, or aspires no higher 
than the privilege of the elector, if he is fluent 
in conversation, and has a mind stored with 


ius. Whata gorgeous scepe!, The banners} material of the proper kind, his society is cour- 


of gold and purple of the various-knights and 
barons shine like stars upon the crest of the 
Balkan, as that multitude hover among its crags 
seeking fora passage to the valley. The flow- 
er of Europe’schivalry leads them on, and the 
Hyppodrome receives such knights of valor as 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Count Robert of Paris, 


ted by all. The man who expresses his ideas 
in writing requires much time to produce his 
desired results upon the people, but he who re- 


veals his sentiments,and expresses his thoughts 


verbally, electrihes, penetrates, and awakens 
every energy withthe suddenness of the light- 
ning’s flash. He operates upon the external 


Hugh of Vermandois, Boemond, Prince of} senses, warms the vapid feelings of the heart 


Tarentum with Tancred his heroic nephew, 


into life, captivates the reasoning capacities, 


Baldwin of Italy, Richard Cour de Lion of} and whatever may be the cause in which he is 
England, Raimond of Toulouse, and a host of | engaged he is sure to produce a convi Rs » 


less conspicuous champions, each followed by 
the thousands of their retainers and vassals. 
I see army after army approach until teco hun- 
dred millions of souls are numbered among those 
who constitute the various bodies of the cru- 
saders, the bones of more than one half of 
which bestrew the plains of Palestine. 

But the Star of the East is destined to set 
amid clouds and darkness, for yonder comes a 
Saracen host led on by Mohammed II. They 
interlace the bright waters of the Bosphorus 
with their passing numbers—the Cross is hur- 
led from the battlements of the Seven Towers, 
—the throne of Paleologus is filled by an Ot- 


its plausibility. But en theother hand, he who 


reasons upon paper is obliged to combat sober 
reflection, and every sentence he pens must 


suffer the ordeal of incredulous criticism. 


This faculty can only be attained by atten- 
tion to the well selection and arrangement of 
words, by mingling much in society, and espe- 
cially in the company of sensible and well ed- 
ucatedfemales. It isallowed on all hands,that 
women, every where, talk better than men, 
and hence the traditién, ‘That when Heaven 
in the plentitude of its mercies sent down 


twelve baskets of talk into the Garden of Eden, 


Eve secured nine for her own use, leaving Ad- 


toman sovereign, and the mosque andthe min-| am only three!’ By mingling in the society of 


aret rise upon the ruins of the sanctuaries of 
the Christian. The last of the Roman Eagles 
is here trampled in the dust, her power and 
glory are alike ended, and the mistress of the 
world is now known only in story. 

But I will awake from this dream of other 
days and feast my senses with the scenes a- 
round me. Thesun is rapidly approaching the 
summit of the hills of Roumelia adding new 
beauty to the scene by its side-long beams.— 
At my feet lies the Golden Horn covered with 


innumerable caiques, and the commerce of ev- tings, and hence his society was cou 
re “ 


ery nation, displaying their various ensigns, 
from the streamer of the island flotilla, to the 
star spangled bannerof my own land. On the 
right,stretching towards the hills of Belgrade, 
lies the enchanting valley of Sweet Waters, 

















*Peter the Hermit 


of thinking, mingle in society whe 
topics for intellectual labor are int 

a fluency of expression will be the nataral re. 
sult, B, 


females, a young man acquires an easy, grace- 
ful style of expression, and that bashful reluct- 
ance to engage in conversation, which is a con- 
comitant feature of seclusion, immediately van- 
ishes, and confidence in himself invigorates 
his growing faculty. Among the literati of 
London it was a current solicitation when leis- 
ure prevailed, ‘come, Jet us go and hear Cole- 
ridge taik !” and it is related of Dr. Johnson, 
that he always conversed with the samé 
and versatility which characterizes. Me eri. 
by the 
noblest of the realm. Store the mind with the 
riches of learning, exercise a correct process 
worthy 
, and 
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THE IRON MASK. 

Although conjecture has long been exhaust- 
ed, as to the identity of the person in the Iron 
Mask, yet thé fact of such a prisoner having 
been confined and dying in the Bastile, as first 
made public by Voltaire, has since been abun- 
dantly confirmed in allits lcading points. The 
Journal of M. de Jonca, who was many years 
Lieutenant du Roi at the Bastile, gives an ac- 
count of the prisoner being removed ‘from the 
Island of St. Maugerite, on M. de St. Mars be- 
ing appointed Governor of the Bastile. He 
says the prisoner always wore a mask of black 
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himself with pulling out the hairs of his beard 
with fine steel pincers.” He adds, “several 
persons have informed me that, when M. de 
St. Mars went to take possession of the gov- 
ernment of the Bastile, whither he was to con- 
duct the prisoner, they heard the latter say to 
him, ‘Has the King any intention against my 
life?’ and de St. Mars replied, ‘No, Prince, 
your life is in safety; you must only allow 
yourself to be conducted.’ ” 

One Dubisson, who was confined at St. Mar- 
guerite, says, that “he ‘was lodged with other 
, Persons in the room immediately above that 
where the prisoner with the mask was ; that 
they found means of speaking to him by the 
vents of their chimneys ; and that having one 





velvet, a circumstance confirmed by several 
Writers, although he has been called the Jron | 
Mask ; and that he died inthe Bastile, and was 

buried on the 20th of November, 1703, in the 

burying place of St. Paut. In the register of 

this parish there is the following entry ; 

“In the year 1703, on the 19th day of Novem- 
ber, Marchiali, aged forty-five years or there- 
abouts, died at the Bastile. His body was in- 
terred inthe burying place of this parish of St. 
Paul, on the 20th of the said month, in the 
presence of Monsieur ce Rosarges, Mayor of 
the Bastile, and Monsiem Reilh, the surgeon, 
who accordingly sign this.” 

Father Grisset, in his T'raite de Preuvis qui 
servent pour elablir la Verite de l’ Histoire, says 
nothing can exceed the dependence that may 
be placed upon the Journal of M. de Jonca.— 
He adds that a great many cireumstances rela- 
ting to this prisoner were known to the oflicers 
and servants at the Bastile, when Monsieur de 
Launay was appointed mayor there ; that M. 
de Launay told him that he was informed by | 
them, that immediately after the prisoner’s 
death, his apparel, liven, clothes, mattrasses, 
and, in short, every thing that had been used 
by him, were burnt; that the walls of his room 
were scraped, and the floor taken up ; all evi- 
dently from the apprehension that he might 
have found means of writing something that 
would have discovered who he was ; and that 
Monsieur d’Argenson, who often came to the 
Bastile when Lieutenant-general of the police, 
hearing that the garrison sti!l spoke of this 
prisoner, asked one day what was said about 
him, and after hearingsome of the conjectures 
observed, “they will never_know.” 

It is related by others, that besides the pre- 
cautions mentioned by M. de Launay,the glass 
was taken out of the windows of his room, 
and pounded to dust; the window frames and 
doors burnt ; and the ceiling of the room and 


the plaster of the inside of the chimney taken | orders 


day pressed him to tell whohe was, he refused, 
saying, that if he did, it would not only cost 
him his own life, but the lives of those to whom 
the secret might be revealed.” 

M. de St. Mars, on his way from St. Mar- 
guerite to the Bastile, halted with the prisoner 
at his house at Palteau. The house was afier- 
wards bought by a person who took its name, 
4nd who in a letter to M. Freron, on this sub- 
ject, says, . 

“In 1698, M. de St. Mars was removed from 
his government of St. Marguerite to that of 
the Bastile. In going tothis new government, 
he stopped with his prisoner at Palteau. The 
prisoner was in a Jitter that went before that 
of M. de St..Mars, and was accompanied by 
several meh on horseback. Some peasants 
that I examined, who went to pay their cOm- 
pliments to their master, said, that while he 
was ut iable with his prisoner, the latter sat 
with his back towards the window that looked 
into the court; that they did not observe, 
therefore, whether he ate with his mask on, 
but saw very distinctly that M. de St. Mars, 
who sat opposite to him, had a pair of pistols 
laying by his plate. They were attended at 
dinner only by a valet-de-chambre.” 

But Voltaire is the most circumstantial ; in 
his “Age of Louis XIV.” he says: 

“Some months afier the death of Cardinal 
Mazarine, in 1661, there happened an event 
of which there is no example, and what is no 
less strange, the historians of that time seem 
to have been unacquainted with it. 

“There was sent, with the greatest secresy, 
to the castle on the island of Marguerite, in the 
sea of Provence, an unknown prisoner, rather 
above the middle size, young, and of a grace- 
ful figure. On the road he wore a mask, with 
steel springs, that enabled him to eat without 
taking it off. Those who eonducted him had 
to kill him if heemade any attempt to 





down. Several persons have affirmed that the | discover himself. He remained there until the 
body was buried without a head; and M. de | Governor of Pignerol,an officer of confidence, 


St. Foix, in his Essais Historiques informs us 


that a gentleman having bribed the sexton,had | 


the body taken up in the night, and found a 
stone instead of the head. 


Monsieur de la Grange Chauce!, who was | 


sent prisoner to St. Marguerite, for writing a 
satire called the Pailipic, on the Duke of Or- 
leans, speaking of the Iron Mask, says, that 
“the governor behaved with the greatest res- 
pect to the prisoner; that he was always served 
on plate, and furnished with as rich clothes as 
he desired : that when he had occasion to see 
@ surgeon or physician, he was obliged, under 
pain of death, constantly to wear his miask ; 
but when he was alone, he sometimes amused 


named St. Mars, being appointed governor of 
the Bastile, in 1690, bronght him from thence 
to the Bastile, always covered with a mask.— 
The Marquess de Louvois, who went and saw 
him at St. Marguerite, spoke to him standing, 
and with that kind of attention that marks res- 
pect. He was lodged atthe Bastile as well as 
that castle wouldadmit. Nothing was refused 
him that he desired. His chief taste was for 
lace and linen, remarkably fine. He played 
on the guitar. His table was the best that 
could be provided ; and the governor seldom 
sat down in his presence. An old physician 
of the Bastile, who had: often attended him 
when he was indisposed, said that he never 











saw his face, though he had frequently exam- 
ined his tongue and parts of his body; that he 
was admirably well made, that his skin was 
rather brown, that he had something interest- 
ing in the sound of his voice, that he never 
complained, or let drop any thing by which it 
might be guessed who he was. 

“This unknown person died in 1703, and 
was buried in the night, at the burying ground 
of the parish of St. Paul. What increases 
our astonishment is, that when he was sent to 
St. Marguerite, no person of importance in 
Europe was missing. Yet this person cer- 
tainly was a man of importance. See what 
happened soon after his arrival there. The 
governor put the dishes on the table himself; 
retired and locked the door. One day the 
prisoner wrote something with his knife ona 
silver plate and threw it out of a window to- 
wards a boat that was drawn on shore near the 
bottom of the tower. A fisherman to whom 
the boat belonged,took up the plaie and brought 
it to the governor, who, with evident astonish- 
ment asked the man if be had read what was 
written on the plate, or if any other person had 
seen it, he said he couldnot read ; that he had 
but just found it, and that no one else had seen 
it. He was however confined until the gover- 
nor was certain that he could not read and that 
no other had seen the plate. He then dismis- 


‘sed him, saying, ‘It is lucky for you that you 


cannot read,’” 

The Abbé Papon relates, “that a young lad, 
a barber, having seen one day something white 
floating on the water, took it up; it was a fine 
shirt,.written almost all over. He carried it 
to M. de St. Mars, who having looked at some 
partsof the writing, asked the lad with an ap- 
pearance of anxiety, if he- had not had the 
curiosity to read it. He assured him repea- 
tedly that be had not; buttwo days afierwards 
the boy was found dead in his bed.” 

M. de la Borde informs us, that M. Linguet, 
in the course of his inquiries found that when 
the Iron Mask went to mass, he had the most 
express orders npi to speak or show himself; 
that the invalids were commanded to fire on 
him if*he disobeyed ; that their arms were 
loaded with balls; and that he therefore took 
great care to conceal himself, and tu be silent. 

Among the various conjectures respecting the 
Iron Mask, one writer supposes him to have 
been the Duke of Beautord, second son of 
Cesar, Duke of Vendome ; but he was killed 
by the Turks in 1669. Another suspects him 


tu have been the Count de Vermandois, natu-- 


ral son of Louis XIV. who died publicly with 
the army in 1683. A third says it was the Duke 
of Monmouth, of whose death, however, Eng- 
lish history gives a very satisfactory account. 
A fourth says it was a minister of the Duke 
of Mantua; but the respect paid to the prison- 
er is sufficient to refute such an opinion. 
Others have said the Iron Mask was the son 
of Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII. and 
that his father was the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was ambassador in France in 1625. A 
more prevalent opinion is, that he was the 
twin-brother of Louis XIV. born some hours 
after him ; and that the king their father,fear- 
ing that the pretensions of atwin-brother might 
one day be employed to renew those civil wats 
with which France had so often been afflicted, 
cautiously concealed his birth, and sent him a- 


way to be brought up privately. 
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SLANDER.— Of all the base uses to which th giits 
of articulation and the rersoning faculties of intelli- 
geut creatures imay be made subservient, none is 
more to be deprecated by every friend to the welfare 
of society than that of applying those gifis for the p.ur- 
pose of defaming the character of our fellow man, 
Jtis a pursuit which the honest aran, although he 
may he sunk into the deepest abyss of poverty, will 
not follow for the sake of gain, cither in money or ‘the 
temporary gratification of an unworthy motive. The 
tongue of the slanderer is like ‘the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness,’ spreading death and desolation 
in its track, whilst the sword of the destroying angel 
is invisible but equally efficient. Upon the wing of 
Falsehood the Slander -spirit rides, clothed in all the 
panoply of malice, envy and revenge; and as the fierce 
gimoon sweeps over the sandy desert, regardless of the 
few green spots of verdure that may lie in its course, 
and blasting their freshness with its burning breath, 
so does the influence of the calumniator seathe the 
‘brightest points in the landscape of our present exis- 
tence. As the ancient oak, whose gnarled form, tow- 
ering hke a giant to the clouds, has battled for ages 
witb the storin and the tempest,is riven and prostrated 
by a single thunder bolt, so is the proudest reputation, 
the most towering genius, that har battled with the 
vicissitudes of fortune until it bas gained an elevation 
far above the mass, suddenly prostrated at the feet of 
inferiors by the nefarious power of the pusillanimous 
slanderer. Like the frost that falls upon the blooming 
flower, withering its leaves, destroying its beauty, and 
dissipating its fragrance, so does the breath of the slan- 
derer mar the beauties of Virtue, and rob unsullied in- 
nocence of its only charm. 

It is propagated and fed by the worst of passions— 
jealousy ;—which in its turn derives sustenance from 
the turbid and stagnant pool of Ignorance, although 
it is sometimes seen inhabiting the high places of in- 
tellect. But none would seek to depreciate the moral 
worth of his fellow who possesses a benevolent heart 
and expanded views of human nature ; therefore, how- 
ever bright, however exalted may be the mental qnali- 
ties of aman, if he permits the voice of calumny to 
fall from his tongue, be assured that narrowness of 
heart characterizes him. There are some who make it 
a profession, because they can never rise to the emi- 
nence of those around them, and hence, they are ever 
assiduously employed in drawing the reputation of 
others down to their own degraded level. They see 
others departing fromthe path which they can never 
leave, and mingling in the erowds that animate the 
higher walks of life, and Envy, like a thorn rankling 
in their hearts gonds tfem on to the invention of 
schemes rather to degrade their fellow traveler, than 
to endeavor to rise to his station, Such men prow! 
about the borders of society like the wolf or the cormo- 
rant, watching every opportunity to glut their unwor- 
thy appetite, nor are places too sacred for them to enter 
if a morsel can be gleaned to satisfy théir cravings.— 
The sacred ties of consanguinity must yield to their 
power, thesanctuary of connubial love must be pollu- 
ted with their footsteps. They taint the air that sur. 
rounds the shrine of female virtue, and destroy every 
bulwark that guards it from the temptations of the 
world. The higiwaywan, who, by dint of physical 
strength takes gold from the traveler, inflicts not a 

tithe of the “injury that the heariless attack of the 
vile tradueer produces when he labors to destroy the 
reputation of the honest man, which is his most effi- 
cient staff and scrip during his wearisome pilgrimage 
across this wilderness of his probation. The bard 
of Avon felt all the force of this reflection when he 
penned, 

“He who steals my purse steals trash :— 

*T was his, ‘tis mine, and has been slave to thousands ; 


But he who filches me of my good name, 
Ear iches not himself, but makes me poor indeed ! 


O_p Wrrrers, vs. Fasnion.—It is: ainusing to 
perusethe works of English authors who flourished a- 
bout the time of Queen Elizabeth, especiolly where 
they treat upon the prevailing fashions of the day.— 
Their style is so sinple—s» different from the volumi- 
nous mode of the present day, that their quaint humor 
and frequent sallies of wit, come upon the reader 
when he least expects it, which gives a peculiar zest to 
the mirth itexcites. The fashions of the ladies have 
always been a legitimate butt for the arrows of their 
satirical humor, and hence it is that we have such 
perfect records of the prevailing fashions of former 
times. The extravagances of fashion were assailed 
wit as much gravity as if the welfare of the nation 
depended upon their regulation, and many sage disser- 
tations were written thereon. In the reign of Charles 
IL, that honest divine, Richard Baxter,(from whom the 
sect called Baxterians are derived,) wrote a book, enti- 
tled, ‘A just and seasonable reprelieusion of naked 
breasts and shoulders.’ In 1672,a Look was published, 
entitled, ‘New instructions unto youth for their belav- 
iour, and also a discomse upon soine innovations of 
habits of dressing ; against powdering of hair, naked 
breasts, black spots, (or patches) and other unseemly 
customs.’ 

We have now before us a history of Ttaly, printed in 
1549; published by Wm. Thomas, which (as the author 
says,) is ‘a boke exceedyng profitable to be redde: Be- 
cause it‘entreateth of the astateof many and divers 
common weales, how thei have ben, and now be gov- 
erned.’ After discoursing awhile upon the manners 
and customs of the country, he delivers himself of the 
following poetical effusion : 

‘As for the women, — 

Some be wonders gaie, 

And some goe a#they maie, 

Some at libirtee do swymme a flot, 

And some would fame but they can not. 

Some be meerie, | wote well why, - 
And some begile the housbande, with fingers in. the eie. 
Some be maried against their will, 

And therfore some abyde maidens still. 

In effect they are women all, 

Ever have been and ever shall.’ 

‘But in good earnest the gentilwomen generally, for 
gorgeous atyre,apparaile and iewelles,excede (I thynke) 
all other women of our knowen worlde, 1! men as 
well the courtisanes as the married women. For in 
some places of Italie, speciallie where churchemen doe 
reigne: you shall fynde of that sorte of women in rich 
apparai!l, in furniture of household, in service,in horse 
and hackney, and in all thynges that apoerteyne to a 
delieate Laie, soe well furnished, that to see one of 
them unknowynglie, she should seem rather of the 
qualities of a princesse than of a common woman,’ 

Fivery wight at the present time who lis gumpt fon 
sufficient to indite, and chiregraphical knowledge to pen 
what he indites, seems to think that he has a perfeet 
right to assail the empire of ladies’ foibles, having the 
exainpte of Downinie Bixter and ethers asa precedent. 
But we are ready to take up the ganntlet in favor of the 
fair, and maintain, that so long as they wear other than 
gossamer dresses in winter, use india rubber over. 
shoes in wet weather, limit the measureo —‘e material 
of their sleeves to seven yards, and neve: wultz, they 
areat liberty todoas they please relative to fashion, 
regardless of the witticisins of hy pereritics. 





Liprary or Ficrjon.—The enterprizing publish- 
ers of New York, the HARPERs, have commenced pub- 
lishing a series of novels and romances, similar in ex- 
ecution tothe Family Library. It is intended to em- 
brace none but the works-of (he most popular writers, 
such as Bulwer, James, Marryatt, D'lsraeli, Grattan, 
Theodore Hook, and others of like standing. They 
are bound in muslin, two volumes iu one, at the moder: 
ate price of fifiy cents per volume. «Bulwer’s new 
novel ‘Rienzi,’ (.aid to be liis best,) is the first of the 
series. 


popular literature of the day, cannot ask for an oppor: 
tunity to purchase at a cheaper rate. 








A work will be issued every fortnight. Those: 
who wish to supply themselves with a stock of the | ken, Mr. Ricnarn Horema 


--—_-—- 






Tue Season-—This has been a winter of mar- 
ked severity unprecedented for many years. - There 
has been an oninterrupted period of sleighing for 
nearly three months, the mercury has several times 
sunk ten degrees below zero, and4wice to twenty Z and 
now, snéw to the depth of abou fect covers the 
ground. We again appeul to the charities of the be- 
vevolent for theexercise of their duties in regard tothe 
poor. We are informed that one of cur clergymen in 
the performance of bis charitable duties during one of 
the severe days of last week,entered a. wretched demicil 
in our village, where he found a mother with five or 
six small children, thin'y clad, vainly endeavoring to 
keep cowfortable from the heat of a few coals in a fur- 
nace! Shall such migery remain nnpitied and neglect- 
ed while plenty is im the possession of a generous 
heart? Two thonsand three hundred dollars were real- 
ized at a Ladies’ fair held at Chicego a few weeks 
since fer the benefit of the poor. Has Poughkeepsie 


less wealth, less benevolence, less geuerous feelings 
than that infant sister of the West? 





Pustic Lecture. —On Weduescay evening last, 
a lecture was delivereu before the Mechanics’ Literary 
und Benevolent Association of this village by the Rev. 
B. F. Barritt. The eubject was Self Education— 
a subject which requires the ablest effurts of experien- 


ced Genius to expatiate upon, to induce ordinary minds | 


to strive against the numerous difficulties which beset 
the aspirant battling for its djtainment. But all who” 
heard the arguments of Mr. B. in its favor,—the lucid 
inanner in which he pointed out the’ peculiar adaptation 
of our institutions for its acquirement—the induce- 
ments to urge youth forward—its superiority to the 
power of tnammon—its strength against the tempests 
of adversity—its benign influence upon social hfe when 
tempered with domestic affections, and the correct prin- 
ciples of true Religion ;—must acknowledge that the 
subject was treated with that talent und fidelity which 
it deserves ; and the youth who left the room without a 
deep impressiun of the importance of intellectual culti- 
vation, and the spiritof emulation warmly excited with- 
in him, wust indeed be 


—-———a mere machine, 

Propelled by motives physical alone, 

Without a spark of that celestial fire 

That warms thé soul and fits it for the skies."* 





To CogresPONDENTS.—The production of “Ma 
ritus” is replete with good sentiment. We would re- 
commend a perusal of it to each stuicil old bachelor 
whoshivers in frigid loneliness, when so many attrac 
tions ave inviting hun to the altar. ‘Anonymous 
Chatty Typo’s’” “Trifles” are too trifling for insertion, 
and guile too trifling a remuneration for two nutdvbers 
of the Casket which he has ordered us a.recompense 
for his mental labor. A “Sketch” contains several 
grammatical aad metricakexceptions. It is respectful 
ly declined. Weagain welcome “Otho” to our col- 
unns. The production of “L. H. S.” is ribbed from 
Byron. Heve is not only a theft buta forgery. Tk 
writer would fain make us believe that he (for the pe. 
inanship is masculine) is the charming poetess , 
Hartford! Their song is no more alike than thato. 
the crow and the nightingale. “Philander” forgot to 
pay the postage! It added greatly to the demerits of 
bis composition. We hope that all will feel the truth 
of “Amanda’s” effusion afd “Remember "tis better to 
give than veceive."? Such sentiment is worthy of a 
female heart. 
es 
Leiters Received. 


From Mr. Henry Adriance, New York : P. N. 
esq., Red Hook ; Mr. D. Barker, New York ; Mr.W.Gennet 
water. Jefferson co.; Miss Susan E Washburn, Car- 
isle, Seoharie co. ; Mr. George C. Arnold, Ithaca, Tompkins 
ed; A. Thompson, esq , Federal store. 











MARRIED, 


Tn this village, on the 50h ut. be : 
Mr. Wa. Davev, to Mee Masaa Pagar.” Mt: Nichols, 
Oo Wednesday evening last, by . S.A. Van Vran- 
VELT, daughter of Mr. Ehas ¥ Ann Wester- 


In this place,on the 13th of * 
peg Mr. Distey BucKuOU, a Mae Prony Panetoe: : 


all.of New-P, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MY WIFE. 


Of all the blessings God has given, 

To mak life’s rugged passage even, 

There’s none so great on this side Heaven, 
As akind loving Wife. 


When fortune smiles, and friends surround, 
And all life’s blessings do abound, 
Amidst them all, she’s ever found 

The same engaging Wife. 


When pain assails my aching head, 

She takes her station near my bed, 

And all that’s done, and all that’s s aid, 
Is kindness from my Wife. 


When winter drives along the plain, 
And frost. and snow, and sleet, and rain, 
Maka me within the house remain, 

I'm cheerful with my Wife. 


Whenever Iam call’d away, 

And am required, a while, to stay, 

On my return, by night or day, 
I’m welcom’? by my Wife. 


Amidst misfortune’s furious blast, 
When troubles thicken round me fast, 
The one that’s faithfu) to the last, 

Is that dear friend, my Wife. 


When friends prove false, and foes unite, 
To rob me of my lawful right, 
Midst all these ills, I take delight, 

And comfort, with my Wife. 


Year after year has roll’d around, 

And did with weal and woe abound, 

But midst them all, I’ve ever found 
A kind and faithful Wife. 


Poughkeepsie, Feb. 1836. MARITUS. 
re Ee 

For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
ACROSTIC. 


R etire not at night in your own happy home 
E re you visit the house where misfortune has come— 


M ake yourself well acquainted with scenes pf distress, 


E ver ready to succour, and offer redress ; 

M ake your objects of charity, all you may find, 

B y their words recommended—to none be unkind j 
E ‘er so humble your station, you something can give 
R uthless hunger to check—present want to relieve. 


'T o the rich, who have much of this world, I would say, 


H e who gave you this portion can take it away— 
E ven rich men as stewards his mandate obey. 


P rovide for the destitute, clothing and food, 
O f fuel their want will be well understood, 
 f sickness and pain you may many relieve, 


-ememb’ ring ’tis better to give than receive, 
AMANDA. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MEDITATION. 
This life is now a dreary waste, 
My beart’s best feelings have been chill'd ; 


Why would it bea wish misplaced, 
To have its pulse forever still’d ? 


Why should { live? It gives me pain 
To scan the page of memory, 
I turn the leaf, but there again, 
I view adark futurity. 
I live unnoticed and alone, 
Like some old withered, leafless bough ; 
The places where I once was known, 
Have no remembrance of me now. 


Why should I live? there is no tear 
To drop above my lonely grave ; 

No nourished flowers will there appear, 
And in the Summer’s soft winds wave. 





Tam alone, e’en in a crowd : 
. Then let me die and be forgot ;-— 
I care not, if without a shroud 
This flesh should wither, mould, and rot. 


cao 


I have one wish, it is the last ; 
Let me be laid beneath some tree; 
My dirge, the forest’s howling blast, 
The owl’s lone hoot, my requiem be. 


February, 1836. 





OTHO. 





TYRE. 


BY MRS. W.S. 


, Thy borders were, Tyre! in the midst of the seas, 
The white foam of waters washed overthy shores— 
' The Isles paid their homage—and proudest of trees 


| 
| oars. 


| Thy towers were o’erhung with the helmet and shield 
| Of Persia’s bright army, and Arabs brave host; 

| An empire o’er nations thy glory might wield— 

| Acommerce from far spoke the wealth of thy coast. 
! 


| But wailing comes up from the depth of the wave ! 
At the cry of thy pilots thy suburbs shall shake ! 
The iniquity in thee—to power yields a grave— 
And the Lord to due vengeance will surely awake! 


Red, red is the shield of his mighty in war! 

Raised high is the bright sword and glittering spear ; 
The bright chariots flame like the lightning afar— 

At the rush of destruction the heart quakes with fear. 














The lion's loud roar echoes wild in the waste— 
Thy glorious beauty must now be entombed ! 
Blood waters the land—and destruction makes haste. 


Desolation shall sit on the threshhold’s of home— 
In the chambers the bittern and cormorant dwell ; 
They sing in the windows-— confusion has come! 
Theschreech ow] and vulture destruction shall tell. 


In the fortresses; brambles and nettles now burst ; 
Thorns spring in the palace—and sear is thy ground— 
The beasts snuff like dragons—the grass is as dust : 
As arock to spread nets on—preud Tyre’s now found! 














PAE: 
From the Knickerbocker. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. : 


“Weep not forher! Herspirit was too fair, 

Too pure and free, for this guilt-tainted earth.’ 
Nature doth mourn for thee. There isno need 
For Man to strike his plaintive lyre, and fail,— 
As fail he must,—if he attempt thy praise. 

The little plant, that never sang before, 

Save one sad requiem when its blossoms fell, 
Sighs deeply through its drooping leaves for thee, 
As for a florist fallen. The ivy wreath’d 

Round the grey turrets of a buried race, 

And the tall paim, that like a prince doth rear 

Its diadem, ’neath Asia’s burning sky, 

With their dimgepends blend thy glorious name. 
Thy music, skeDaptismal dew, did make 
What’er it touéhed, most holy. The pure shell, 
Laying its pearly lip on ocean’s floor, 

The cloister’d chambers where the sea-gods sleep, 
And the unfathom’d, melancholy main, 

Lament for thee, through all the sounding deeps. 
—Hark! from snow-breasted Himmaleh, to where 
Snowden doth weave his corenet of cloud, 

From the scath’d pine-tree, near the red man’s hut, 
To where the everlasting banian builds 

Its vast columnar temple, comes a moan 

For thee, whose ritual made each rocky height 
An altar, and each cottage-home the haunt 

Of Poesy. Yea, thou didst find the link 

That joins mute nature to ethereal mind, 

And made that linka melody. 


The couch 
Of thy last sleep was in the native clime 
OF song andeloquence, and ardent soul,— 
Spot fitly chosen for thee. Perchance, that isle, 
So lov’d of favoring skies, yet bann’d by fate, 
Might shadow forth thine own unspoken lot, 
For at thy heart the ever-pointed thorn 
Vid gird itself, until thy life-stream oozed 








In gushesof such deep and thrilling song, 


| For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
} 
| 


| Bow’d their heads for thy ships—Bashan’s oaks were thine 


| There’s a voice from the shepherd’s ! their glory’s consumed; 


That angels, poising on somesilver cloud, 
Might linger ’mid the errands of the skies, 
‘| And listen, all unblam’d. 


How tenderly 
Doth Nature draw her curtain round thy rest, 
And like a nurse with finger on her lip, 
Watch lest some step disturb thee,—striving still 
From other hands tby sacred harp to guard,— 
Wait she thy waking, as some Mother waits 
The babe whose genile spirit sleep hath stolen, 
'| And laid it dreaming on the lap of Heaven ? 
—We say not thou art dead. Wedare net. 
For every mountain stream and shadowy dell 
Where thy rich harpings linger, would hur! back 
The falsehoods on our souls, ‘Thou speak’st alike 
The simple language of the freckled flower, 
And of the glorious stars. God taught it thee. 
And from thy living intercourse with man, 
Thou shalt not pass away, until this earth 
Drops her tast gem into the doom’s.day flaine. 
Thou hast but taken thy seat with that blest choir 
Whose hymns thy tuneful spirit learn’d so wel} 
From this sublunar terrace, and so long 
Interpreted.. Therefore, we will not say 
Farewell to thee :—for every unborn age 
Shall mix thee with its household charities, 
The sage shall meet thée with his benison, 
And woman shrine thee as a vestal flame 
In all the temples of her sanctity, — 
And the young child shall take thee by the hand, 
And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 
A ST 
THE FROZEN TEAR. 


BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 








No. 


On beds of snow the moon-beam slept, 
And chilling wasthe midnight’s gloom, 

When by the damp grave Ellen wept ; 
Sweet maid ! it was her Lindor’s tomb. 


A warm tear gushed—the wintry air 
Congealed it as it flowed away ; 
All night it lay an ice-drop there— 
At morn it glittered in the ray. 
An angel, wandering from his sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 
To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 


eatin 





wea 
ON TNE POPULAR BELIEF OF FIRST LOVE BEING LASTING. 
BY R. BERNAL, ESQ. 


First love is a pretty roma nce, 

Though not quite so lasting as reckon'd; 
For when one awakes from its trance, 

There’s a great stock of bliss in a second. 
And e’en should the second subside, 

A lover can never despair~— 
For the world is uncommonly wide, 

And the women—uncommonly fair. 
Then poets their raptures may tell, 

Who never were put to the test, 
A first love is all very well— 

But believe me, the /ast love’s the best. 

SR  - a 


A KISS. 
Cold, cruel girl, tell—tell me why, 
Do you the harmless boon deny ? 
Tis nothing terrible or frightful, 
But warm, sweet, innocent, delightful ; 
Joyous, inspiring— nay, I swear— 
You doubt? Well try me—there —there—there. 
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